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estate of the thegn was cultivated. At the same time,
property was made the basis of political power. The dis-
tinction of his position stamped the thegn as the natural
delegate of the central government, which assigned to him
various functions such as the maintenance of public order1.
His estate conjointly with the surrounding neighbourhood
served as a unit of law and police, and the combination
of political authority and economic rights ultimately pro-
duced the manorial system. Thus the differentiation be-
tween the warrior and the tiller of the soil became the
mainspring of feudal development and manorial growth.
The phenomena of economic life can seldom be traced to
the agency of a single factor. The manorial system is no
exception, for the elements of which it is composed are too
varied to admit of only one explanation. No theory of
the manor is tenable which lays stress upon one aspect
to the entire exclusion of the rest. Occasionally the private
estates of the pre-Saxon period survived to form the basis
of the mediaeval manor2. In other cases a variety of forces
combined to evolve the manorial system. We can no longer
hold with Maitland that the manor originated as a unit of
financial assessment; but, on the other hand, it was not
1  Cf. VinogradorT, Growth of the Manor, 216-221 ;  Chadwick, Origin of
the English Nation, 303.
2  Modern criticism of the orthodox ing theory advanced by Kemble has
drawn attention to the existence of a dominant personal element in the
Saxon village.    Kemble held the view that where the suffix ing entered
into the composition of the place-names of English villages, it denoted
settlement by a clan, that is, a free community united by real or fictitious
tics of kinship.    But it is believed that these place-names are really
patronymic, personal names.    In other words, we are confronted from the
first with the presence of a lord in the village community, who was important
enough to give his own name to the district.   The problem arises :  what
position arc we to assign to this eponymous lord ?    Was he a manorial lord,
the first English owner of the village ?    Or was he simply a local chieftain
who developed into a territorial magnate, and around whose estate his
followers settled in a free village to which they gave the name of their
leader ?    The latter alternative seems more preferable, but in any case we
have henceforth to recognize the probability that from the very outset the
Saxon village included an element of lordship to which it would be hard to
deny an ascendancy of some kind.   Although the existence of this personal
element would not be incompatible with the general freedom of the villagers,
it would none the less furnish a basis for manorial growth:  Stevenson, in
The English Historical Review, iv, 356 ;  J. H. Round, The Commune of
London (1899), 20 ; Stenton, Types of Manorial Structure, 91 ; G. B. Brown,
The Arts in Early England (1903), i. 48 seq.